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Year in, year out 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
Lead all the rest! 


EBFilms are the motion pictures 


chosen by teachers...and by judges... 


> 
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The Loon’s Necklace 


as the outstanding films in education. 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


In the classroom, or in the judges’ screening 
rooms, EBFilms stand out for their great contribution to 
audio-visual education. 

Again this year Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
have proved their leadership. 

Of the ten best films of 1949 selected by 
Scholastic Teacher Magazine more EBFilms were 
picked than films of any other producer! 

Recognizing the vital importance of fine class- 
room films to the growth and progress of education, 
Scholastic Teacher Magazine named audio-visual experts 
to select the ten best educational motion pictures pro- 
duced last year. Four EBFilms were named in the top 
ten, an honor accorded no other films producer. 

As unique as is the number of EBFilms so hon- 
ored, even more noteworthy is the range and scope of 
the four EBFilms included. The Loon’s Necklace, winner 


Alcohol and The Human Body 


Productivity: Key To Plenty 


of numerous other awards... produced in Canada by 
Crawley Films, Ltd., and brought to you exclusively as 
one of EBFilms’ twenty-five films on the arts. Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow, one of 13 EBFilms on great 
Americans of literature and history. Productivity: Key 
to Plenty, produced in collaboration with the Twentieth 
Century Fund, is only one of 26 EBFilms on America’s 
development and economic problems. Alcohol and the 
Human Body, produced by EBFilms in collaboration 
with Dr. Anton J. Carlson, eminent scientific expert, is 
one of 132 science subjects. 

Consider the variety of subject matter, of ori- 
gin, of interest level represented by these prize-winning 
EBFilms ... additional evidence of this acknowledged 
fact: You can buy every one of nearly 400 EBFilms with 
complete confidence in its technical and educational 
excellence. 
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Sditorially Speaking 


SEPTEMBER ... 


@ Here’s to September, the Monday month of the year that 
sends us all, willy nilly, back to our job stations . . . Here’s 
to the children who keep us there — themselves laboring so 
mightily meanwhile to become adult and, in their turn, to 
keep things going . . . To their teachers, a salute also. . . 
and most particularly to that most important and least recog- 
nized of them all, the teacher of Nursery School. 


There are many types of Nursery School, of course. But 
New York’s famed Greenwich House, the one we have chosen 
to honor (see cover) represents that type — plentiful and gov- 
ernment financed when women were needed for work during 
the last war, but woefully inadequate in numbr and support 
now — which enables the mother who must be breadwinner, 
to keep a home together. This type of community service 
center often provides after school care too for the tot’s older 
brother and sister, so that the Nursery School teacher, though 
less publicly honored than her grade school sister, is guardian 
of an even more vital area in the national better citizenship 
program. 


COERCIVE AMERICANISM? 


@ At a session of the Educational Film Library Association, 
held during National Audio-Visual week in Chicago (see 
page 18) it was brought to the attention of those present that 
the American Legion of Peoria, Ill., had stirred up a bit of 
a ruckus there concerning three particular films in the Peoria 
Library’s circulating collection. These films, according to the 
Legion, are “insidious presentations of a foreign ideology.” 

All three are on the 1947 list of films suggested by the 
audio-visual board of the American Library Association for 
purchase by small libraries, so that the A.L.A. came in for a 
dressing-down too. The Peoria Star of July 25 said: “Our 
point is that if the audio-visual board of the American Library 
Association did not see Communist propaganda . . . it is not 
qualified to pass on films for public circulation . . . This is 
something to remember when, in the future, the circulation 
of a questionable film is justified by showing that it is on the 
approved list of the A.L.A. audio-visual board.” 

In these days of stress in international affairs it is right for 
every American citizen, individually and in group;, to be on 
the alert for any evidence of anti-American activity. But before 
even so admirable an organization as the American Legion 
leaps into action, it should be sure its attack is being directed 
against a correct objective. We are wondering if Peoria’s 
Legion is aware of the fact that all three of the subjects under 
fire have been used — are still being used — by the U.S. Army 
and U.S. State Department; also, that the Soviet government 
will not permit these films to be seen by its people nor to be 
circulated in Russia. 


Although in this country we have no political test for films 
(or any other media of education), it is inconceivable that 
these three productions could all have “fooled” our Govern- 
ment. We feel quite sure also, that neither the American 
Legion nor the Peoria press would endorse a type of censor- 
ship contradictory to the very freedoms on which this nation 
has been built. We are equally certain that the incident must 
by this time be regretted in Peoria itself, and will await with 
interest the pronouncement of its library committee. We 
understand it is to discuss the matter some time this month. 


ROHAMA LEE, Editor 
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TIME Marches 


@ This Fall marks the beginning of its 
seventh year for The March of Time 
Forum Films. It also marks a new phase 
in its operation, both as regards produc- 
tion and distribution. 

Production has been greatly extended. 
(A total of 21 issues since January of this 
year represents a 40-percent increase over 
all production for five preceding years.) 
Additionally, and for the first time, MOT 
Forum Films are being produced speci- 
fically for the 16mm field. (Heretofore 
they have been all re-edited subjects) . 

Completely precedent-shattering is the 
recent release by MOT of ANpy’s ANIMAL 
ALPHABET—a Color film for youngsters; and 
also an announcement which indicates 
that the special knowledge of its producer, 
the New York Zoological Society, will be 
wedded to MOT’s picture making and dis- 
tributing abilities, to bring forth a whole 
series of elementary school films. 


IN THE BEGINNING 


It was in October 1944 that the Forum 
Film’s program was born. In looking back 
on that event, it is not only fitting but 
necessary to make some mention of its 
unprecedented parent, THE MARCH OF 
Time, and of its grandparent Time maga- 
zine (now Time, Life and Fortune, Inc.). 
Aware of the power of the photograph, the 
publishers’ of Time, in 1935 or thereabouts, 
came to the realization also that the mo- 
tion picture could be likewise journalisti- 
cally adapted to present a coherent and 
realistic story for the theater-going public. 
The idea may not sound revolutionary 
now; but in the years preceding 1935, al- 
though there was no dearth of newsreels 
or “featurettes,” there was no fusion be- 
tween them. Thus, in creating and regu- 
larly presenting a seriously prepared docu- 
mentation of significant news for the 


screen, THE Marcu oF TIME was in con- 
cept and in fact a pioneer. 

As these subjects were released, 13 an- 
nually during the ensuing nine years, 
their producers were persistently urged 
by religious, educational and community 
leaders to make them available as instruc- 
tional tools for group and classroom use. 
To launch the new venture, eight regular 
MARCH OF TIME subjects were eventually 
selected which, in the opinion of edu- 
cators, contained outstanding material. 
That this material is still valuable is at- 


tested by the fact that, six years later, all. 


eight subjects—Canapa, Brazit, Texas, 
PorTuGAL, INpIA, NEw ENGLAND, SOUTH 
AFrrica, and AIRWAYS OF THE FUTURE—are 
still in popular demand. 


FORUM PRODUCTION ADDED 

Adaptation of any Marcu oF TIME re- 
lease for group and classroom use con- 
sists in re-editing; adding new sequences, 
maps and charts where necessary; provid- 
ing a specially written commentary; and 
making any other changes that will insure 
optimum value in a learning situation. 
Until recently, all Forum Films have been 
re-editions of MOT = subjects. Latterly, 
however, and with increasing frequency, 
there has been direct production for the 
16mm field. The series YouR GOVERNMENT, 
one such example, has already found 
wide acceptance in educational circles. 
CAREERS FOR GiRLs, another case in point, 
was recently acquired by the Turkish 
government for use in its program for 
bringing about understanding of the role 
of women in modern society. AMERICA 
AND THE IMMIGRANT, a history of immigra- 
tion, will be released shortly. THE PROMISE 
oF PAKIsTAN and Costa Rica, among re- 
cent releases. give additional substance 
to this new production development in 
the Forum’s history. 


DISTRIBUTION 


At first, to enable the producers to get 
full benefit from experiences in the class- 
room and the group, distribution of MOT 
Forum Films was set up on a direct sub- 
scription basis, and branch offices were 
established in New York, Chicago and 
San Francisco. In a few short years, how- 
ever, these were no longer able to cope 
with constantly increasing demand, and 
Forum Films were then made available 
to all film libraries. Today, such subjects 
as Cuina, Atomic Power and Music IN 
AMERICA among others, can be found in 
almost every U. S. film library both tax- 
supported and commercial, and the area 
of utilization for regular MOT product 
will undoubtedly expand still farther if 
contemplated plans materialize for in- 
crease of specific production. 


EVALUATION 


To date, The March of Time film—in 
16mm as in theatrical version—has tended 
toward a surface kind of approach and a 
rapid-fire type of presentation not always 
ideal for teaching purposes. As most re- 
cently exemplified in MAN IN THE 20TH 
Century, perhaps the outstanding char- 
acteristic of MOT production is its sin- 
ceré if not always wise desire to do the 
impossible in 20 minutes. As result, a 
continuous flow of commentary conveys 
too much information too fast. THE PRom- 
ISE OF PAKISTAN comes closer, among new 
subjects, to being a teaching film. Its 
material seems to lend itself to better 
organization so that its narrative is con- 
sequently closer-knit. But even in this 
subject, specifically made for the 16mm 
market, the tendency to crowd the canvas 
is still apparent. 

At the same time, the special value of 
The March of Time’s films has always lain 
in the amount of excellent material they 
contain, the extent of area they cover, the 
pertinence of topics dealt with. Whatever 
their imperfections, they have made sig- 
nificant contributions to the bettering of 
human relations in the classroom and out 
of it; nor can there be any question of the 
impact of each in the field for which it 


Among seven new releases are (left to right): JAPAN AND DEMOCRACY .. . THE PROMISE OF PAKISTAN .. . COSTA RICA... 
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(Mayor, Republic of Italy) and 
founder) on a recent U.S. 
by the A “Oscar” award- 
ed to the March of Time film, A CHANCE TO LIVE, 
in which they are featured. 


was intended. AMERICANS ALL, for exam- 
ple, has been rated by the National Labor 
Service as “the best film to be found in the 
area of race relations.” In addition to 
wide general utilization, it did a special 
job of bringing opinions and prejudices 
to the surface where they could be dealt 
with, when the A. F. of L. recently carried 
it, by projector-eqipped station wagon, 
down through the South and showed it to 
hundreds of groups of tenant farmers. 
Released at a time of great confusion 
concerning the problem of displaced Jews 
and their desire for a homeland, the MOT 


and elementary school beginners . . . 
tion is by March of Time Forum Films . . . 
in a forthcoming issue. 


THIS MONTH’S COVER 


Four-to-five-year olds enjoy a visit to the zoo without leaving their Greenwich House (N.Y.C.) 
Nursery School room. On screen is ANDY’S ANIMAL ALPHABET, unique color film for tots, 
The New York Zoological Society made it . . 
Full story of how it all happened will be told 


. Distribu- 


film PALesTinE helped create sympathetic 
understanding. No greater tribute could 
be paid to the authenticity of a docu- 
mentary than was awarded THE AMERICAN 
Cor by the city of Birmingham (Ala.) 
when policemen there, aspiring to the 
grade of detective, found that their test 
consisted of viewing this film and answer- 
ing a series of questions based on it. An- 
other specialized subject, PRoBLEM DrINK- 
ERS, is not only used extensively by State 
departments of mental hygiene, but has 
been utilized in such widely separate areas 
as New York’s Sing Sing prison and the 
country of Finland. 

About THE Ficut ror SCHOOLS 
a whole article could be written—as would 
be easily possible also, about A CHANCE TO 
Live, the MOT production which has 
met with greatest public recognition and 
is farthest from the usual March of Time 
pattern. For half its length at least it 
presents the actual story of the boy Carlos 
in dramatic re-enactment. But even the 


fact that A CHANCE To Live was an Acad- 
emy Award winner this past Spring should 
not be interpreted as indication that here 
is the correct formula for The March of 
Time, in either theatrical or nontheatri- 
cal version. 

What is unique abut MOT is its pro- 
fessional repertorial approach. Particu- 
larly in the 16mm field which still has no 
newsreel and where there is such a dearth 
of good material in the current events’ 
area, it is to be hoped that MOT will 
continue with and perfect the approach 
for which it is already noted, and which 
has made a very real place for itself in our 
midst. 

Promotion of its possibilities would 
seem to be in capable hands. Head of 
operations since 1948, Bob Dakar — a 
social worker, originally — considers For- 
um Films as “one of the most promising’ 
operations of Time, INc. in its potential 
for good.” Barbara Miller, his assistant, 
is a former teacher. 


IN 


SOMETHING NEW 
AUDIO EDUCATION 


A new company, Audio Education, Inc., has been formed for the sole 
purpose of producing worth-while audio-educational materials. This 
organization brings together the American Book Company, the largest 
publisher of school and college textbooks, and Decca Records, Inc., 
the largest independent record producer in America. A unique pooling 
of educational and technical resources is thereby achieved. The first 
release of Audio Education, Inc., is a series of records for The American 
Singer Series — the most widely used of all basal music series. ‘Teachers 
already using these records are most enthusiastic about their value as 
teaching tools. 


AUDIO EDUCATION, INC. 


88 Lexington Avenue 


New York 16, New York 
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We Use Films in our Program 


TEXTILE 
WORKERS 
UNION OF 
AMERICA 


[C.1.0.] 


@ “Wherever the opposition in a strike, 
election or organizing situation plays on 
prejudice, or where hidden prejudice be- 
tween groups weakens the union in the 
mills, use this film to close up ranks by 
exposing the “divide and conquer’ tactic.” 

So reads the film handbook put out by 
the Textile Workers Union of America, 
CIO, in discussing the film Don’t BE a 
Sucker. The 50-page handbook* is a good 
index to the way the Union uses films 
in organizing and educating textile work- 
ers. Conceived as more than just a cata- 
log of the 150 subjects available in the 
TWUA library, the book is written to talk 
to the average local union leader to whom 
using movies in the union program is an 
entirely new idea. To make sure that 
TWUA users don’t make any mistakes, 
each serious film listed has full details on 
subjects to be discussed at its showing, and 
suggestions for when to use it. 

A typical “Suggestion for Use” entry 
reads as follows: “No one should fail to 
see VALLEY OF THE TENNESSEE at least 
once. Having once used it, you will find 
dozens of ideas for making this film work 
at your Union meetings, at school show- 
ings and at community gatherings. Use it 
to muster support for more federal re- 
gional planning on the TVA pattern. Use 
it for political action purposes as a picture 
of what the New Deal meant and can 
mean. Use it in organizing for its strong 
message: ‘One man, by cooperating with 
his fellow men, becomes a more important 
individual’.” 

Not all the films listed are serious in 
purpose. Quite a number of entertainment 
features are offered. Some locals are trying 
Saturday morning movie shows for chil- 
dren at the Union hall as a service to par- 
ents while they go “downtown” (or “up- 
town”) to do their shopping. Cartoons are 
usually welcome at the many children’s 
parties run by the locals at Christmas time. 


*Available on request from TWUA, see address 
above. 
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NO. 19 IN A SERIES TO ASCERTAIN HOW 
ORGANIZATIONS USE FILMS IN THEIR WORK 


President: Emil Rieve 


up in March, 1948. 
the United States and Canada 


Publication: Textile Labor 


Headquarters: 99 University Place, New York 3, N. Y. 

Director, Education and Publicity Department: Lawrence Rogin 

Director, Film Division: Albert E. Hemsing 

Founded: May 15, 1939, in convention at Philadelphia, Pa. Film Department set 
Membership: 400,000, organized in 750 locals and 76 joint boards throughout 


Purpose: Organization of textile workers to improve their economic welfare 


Union athletic teams want to see sports 
films. Song shorts with words on the screen 


are in great demand for group singing. In. 


smaller communities, selected feature- 
length films provide members, families and 
friends with unique social evenings at the 
union hall. Such features as THE ADVEN- 
TURES OF Cuico, Destry Rives AGAIN, THE 
True Giory, THe Forcorren VILLAGE, 
and Tue Rooseve.tt Story are popular 
for these occasions. 

Basically, however, the Union is con- 
cerned with using films for education, and 
there are at least three separate tasks 
educational films are made to do in the 
Union program. These are explained as 
follows by the TWUA film catalog: 

“Shown at regular meetings to bring 
members up to date on Union problems, 
national and world affairs, the film in- 
forms. In the Union class, the institute, 
and the executive meeting where interest 
focuses on a special problem, it trains and 
teaches. In the organizing drive, the strike, 
and particularly the political and legis- 
lative campaign, it moves to action. Decide 
your purpose and choose your films ac- 
cordingly.” 

To what extent are films used in these 
ways? 

Organized, as part of the Union’s Edu- 
cation Department, barely two years ago, 
the Film Division of TWUA is the young- 
est of the formalized film setups in labor. 
It has succeeded in this short time, how- 
ever, in setting up a network of 65 sound 
projectors, which covers more than half 
of the Union’s 750 locals and a major part 
of its 400,000 membership. 


Usually these projectors are owned by a 
“Joint Board” and each of these services 
an average of 10 locals. Films are bor- 
rowed by the locals directly from TWUA’s 
own library in New York, and the total 
number of showings, which vary from 
season to season, averages about 140 a 
month. The Film Division’s director, Al 
Hemsing, does from time to time suggest 


and arrange programs for special occasions 
or on request. But there is no organized 
over-all program, and locals plan for their 
own needs. 

It is, however, a function of the Film 
Division to stimulate film use per se, and 
one of the means utilized for accomplish- 
ment of this purpose is the leadership 
training institute. Held each summer, 
often at leading universities, these in- 
stitutes are attended by representative 
members, elected by their locals, to learn 
about collective bargaining, parliamentary 
procedure, labor history, and political 
action. In addition they are taught the 
important role that films can play in the 
Union program, and the Film Division 
provides instruction: in selecting and 
promoting films, in running a projector, 
above all in conducting discussion. Most 
Union members it has been found, want 
the opportunity to “talk back” to a film 
in the same way they can answer the 
arguments of a speaker, and everything 
possible is done to encourage this pro- 
clivity. Not only does it make for desirable 
democratic procedure, but it helps clarify 
the film’s message and translate it into 
local realities. Thus, for example, the 
Coronet film Potrricat Parties, which 
deals in a very general way with local 
elections, is made by means of discussion 
to do the quite specific job of getting all 
to register and vote. 

While the TWUA film user chooses his 
films from categories which are headed 
“On Development of Unionism,” “For 
Political Action,” “Films that Fight Dis- 
crimination,” “Films on World Problems 
Affecting Peace,” etc., the films he finds 
listed would be familiar to any teacher or 
adult educator. Of necessity, the union 
must rely on such old favorites as “THE 
River,” “THe House I Live In,” “THE 
MAN Wuo CHANGED THE Wor~p,” and 
“Tue Crry,” as well as more recent re- 
leases like “THe For BETTER 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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PREVIEW 


UNION AT WORK 


@ The problems of the hired worker in 
our highly industrialized society are as 
big and powerful as the ingenious, often 
dangerous machines which, nowadays, men 
— and women too — are called on to 
operate. Not least of these are the ma- 
chines and the problems of “textiles” — 
whose story this film tells with greater 
objectivity and dignity than any U.S. 
labor motion picture we have seen to date. 

Unions would seem to be pretty well es- 
tablished in the U. S. general community. 
In U. S. cities of any size almost everyone 
and his neighbor is a member of one 
Union or another. Yet the atmosphere of 
most labor films is still separatist and 
noticeably on the defensive. Even in 
Union AT Work the organizer, who is also 
the narrator, talks of “my people” as if 
Union members stood separate from the 
public. There is also a sequence which 
might be construed as saying that all news- 
papers are against Unions, though this film 
talks of only one particular newspaper in- 
volved in the Southern strike pictured 
here. Otherwise, however, UNION AT 
Work is a long step in the right direction, 
and it does not surprise us that it is meet- 
ing with an enthusiastic reception from 
the schools and community groups of all 
kinds, as well as from the labor “move- 
ment.” Particularly to the teacher who is 
willing to bring into the classroom the 


living reality of labor’s viewpoint as pre- 
sented by a Union — and yet maintain 
an objective lesson through wise guidance 
— it offers interesting possibilities. So too 
does its accompanying teachers’ guide, in 
which such pertinent questions are sug- 
gested for discussion as: “What steps 
would you suggest to insure democracy 
in any Union?” 

Though there is no pulling of punches 
in dealing with anti-Union tactics as 
actually experienced, there is good sports- 
manship, as well as good argument, in 
TWUA’s tribute here to such big com- 
panies as Wamsutta, Bates, American Vis- 
cose, which have Unions. In fact, every- 
one and everything in UNION AT Work is 
more human and less symbol than in some 
management as well as labor presentations 


(Continued from Page 6) 

ScHoots” and “VOICES OF THE PEOPLE.” 
But the Union member is no different 
from the professional person, the farmer, 
the businessman: Despite his concern with 
social and civic issues in general, he feels 
acutely the need for films about his own 
particular problems. It was in an attempt 
to fill that need that the TWUA Film 
Division made Union at Work, specifi- 
cally for and about the textile workers 
and their Union. 

Factually presenting, as it does, the aims, 
achievements, and day-to-day activities of 
a modern labor union in one of the basic 
industries of this country, it is not sur- 
prising that this film is finding enthusi- 
astic audiences throughout the labor move- 
ment. It has surprised TWUA’s members 
and executive, however, that universities, 
public libraries and even commercial film 
dealers are buying prints of UNION AT 
Work for general audience use. It is 
also noteworthy that non-union groups— 
schools, churches and community organiza- 
\ions—are borrowing increasingly from the 
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TWUA film library, and at the same 
Union rental fee. 

Director of the TWUA Film Division, 
Albert Hemsing, is also responsible for a 
similar film program at the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America. These two 
unions, in fact, share his services and main- 
tain a joint film library. Mr. Hemsing 
came to the Unions with a background of 
experience in the Government, having 
been connected with the Office of War 
Information and the State Department in 
their motion picture activities. 

“There is no predicting how far labor 
will go in using film in its program,” he 
says, “but the outlook is good. Tradi- 
tionally, when a unionist wanted to get 
a point across he made a speech or rolled 
out the mimeograph machine. But now 
unions are discovering the film. What 
labor does with this most potent means 
of communication, what kind of movies it 
makes and what sort of effective distribu- 
tion it organizes will be a test of its ability 
to provide democratic leadership for the 
entire community.” 


we could name. We particularly liked 
such simple touches as the organizer's 
verandah visit with Bill Catlett, and the 
scene of the group squatting alongside the 
railway track so informally but in such 
earnest. We heartily approved also, and 
enjoyed, the introduction of several 
Union songs with guitar accompaniment. 

We could have done with fewer views 
of TWUA executive personnel . . . We 
were left hazy about the problems that 
caused this particular strike and would 
like to have known more about those 
particular to this industry . . . We would 
have liked some explanation also, in what 
way Union representation elections are 
“run by the Government” . . . And though 
we do not deprecate the importance of 
the late President Roosevelt or his often 
wonderful words, we felt that his “children 
of the whole world must live” speech was 
offkey with Union aT Work’s main 
theme. But we mention these things only 
in passing, to TWUA or any Union inter- 
ested in making future films that will go 
on from this point along the line of filling 
the public need for firsthand information 
concerning organized labor. 


24-mins. Produced by Al Hemsing, 
directed by Rosemarie Hickson, for 
The Texiile Workers’ Union of — 
America ((€.1.0.). For rent at $4, 
purchase at $60 from TWUA, 99 
University Place, N. Y. C. 3. 


Your Free Copy of. 


the INTERNATIONAL FILM 
FOUNDATION’S NEW CATA- 
LOG OF JULIEN BRYAN FILMS 
ON JAPAN, CHINA, PACIFIC 
AREA, ITALY, POLAND and 
RUSSIA and two great films on 
INTER-GROUP RELATIONS. 


For your free copy of our new catalog 
mail the attached coupon. 


1 INTERNATIONAL FILM FOUNDATION | 


New York 19, N. Y. 
| School 
| 
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Relig Ed 
Director; author; Church Dept. editor for 


presents to William S. Rogers 
(Religious Film Assoc) the eS Film Festival 
Oscar for SOUTH OF THE CLOUDS. “best re- 
ligious film of the year” 
Hockman.* 


WCCE SPOTLIGHTS A-V 


By MRS. ELSIE THOMAS CULVER 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, N. Y. C. 


@ TORONTO-The World Convention of Christian Education, held here August 
10-16, was undoubtedly the most audio-visual minded world conference that has ever 
been held, according to the experts responsible for the program. 

In other such conferences, it was pointed out, the use of audio-visual materials had 


been more or less of a side issue; here they were being used as an integral part of the’ 


program to present the major emphases. 


_ During the day sessions, which were given over largely to forums and discussion 
groups on specific phases of the problems of religious education for various age levels, 
audio-visual presentations were made at 29 centers daily. They included the use of 
slides, filmstrips, motion pictures, visual displays, and recordings. 


There were also displays of the newest 
and most efficient audio-visual equipment 
in the field, largely from Canadian and 
United States manufacturers. These manu- 
facturers also loaned equipment for the 
educational and discussion presentations, 
including four movie and 24 film strip and 
slide projectors. 

Many of the film sessions were held in 
the Odeon theater, made available for the 
morning sessions by courtesy of J. Arthur 
Rank, who is chairman of the British 
Administrative Committee and of the 
World Caquncil of Christian Education. 

An interesting new technique demon- 
strated at the convention was the use of 
16mm film for showing on a 12’ x 18’ 
screen, which required that the film be 
magnified 419,904 times. This was accom- 
plished by use of a new carbon arc pro- 
jector (Ampro). 

Among films shown at the conference 
were those produced by Religious Films, 
Ltd., London; Protestant Film Commis- 
sion; Moody Bible Institute; United Lu- 
theran Church; and Cathedral Films. 

Of special interest was a film made in 
India, produced with the cooperation of 
Harmon Foundation. It shows the Passion 
Play as presented yearly in a district of 
Southern India. This is the first time a 
film of this sort, made by one of the 
younger churches for its own use, has been 
shown to the Christian groups of Western 
nations. 

Dr. Eric Voehringer, associate secretary 
WCCE, New York office, in charge of 
audiowisual education, prepared five film 
strips especially on Sunday School work, 
which were premiered at the convention 
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and made available for the delegates to 
take home for use in their own churches. 

These include THe Story OF THE SuUN- 
DAY SCHOOL, SUNDAY SCHOOLS AROUND THE 
Worwtp, THE CHILD AND THE BIBLE, Guip- 
ING CHILDREN IN WorsuiP, and YOUTH AND 
THE Cuurcn. These are 50 to 60 frames. 
Each is accompanied by a script, but since 
they are made for use around the world, 
no titles are carried on the films. It is 
expected that the script will be translated 
and synchronized on records for use in 
different areas. 

A number of film strips in color from 
drawings depicting Bible stories, produced 
in China, were shown. From Britain came 
a strip of the life of the famous African 
missionary, Albert Schweitzer. Other slides 
depicted a youth camp in Mexico, a youth 
evangelism program in Burma, and the 
work of Christian schools in Siam. 

Religious educators of 24 countries, 
representing every continent, brought ex- 
hibits. A bibliography of available ma- 
terials was compiled for use of the dele- 
gates. Local arrangements at Toronto were 
largely in the hands of the Ryerson Press 
(United Church of Canada), represented 
by Rev. Russell Harris, Mr. Roy Belford, 
and Mr. Cecil Matthews. 

A seminar group on the use of radio 
and recordings in Christian education, was 
under the leadership of Rev. Burton 
Martin, assistant director of the audio- 
visual division of the Presbyterian Board 
of ForeIGN Missions. 

During the convention a recorded greet- 
ing was received from HRH Princess 
Wilhelmina, Queen-Mother of the Nether- 
lands. 


SOUTH OF THE CLOUDS 


@ Selected, at the Cleveland 1950 Film 
Festival, as the best religious film of the 
year, this dramatic documentary on the 
Near East tells the story—in her own 
words, and a particularly pleasing narra- 
tive voice—of Najla, beautiful daughter 
of an aristocratic Moslem family . . . The 
counsels of her liberal-minded brother tip 
the scales against a conservative mother 
and secure Najla her chance to go to col- 
lege. Here she meets and becomes the 
roommate of Suad, a Christian girl of 
vastly different background and _ person- 
ality. Raised by her grandmother in a 
Syrian village, Suad—progressive-minded, 
democratic in her inclinations and habits— 
has longed for college. It has been made 
possible for her by the community in 
which she lives, and she has promised to 
return, for service to her people as a 
teacher. Najla, on the other hand, is des- 
tined after college to return to her con- 
servative, wealthy home, marry some man 
of her family’s choice, and go round and 
round in a futile social circle. 

Despite the great diversity in their back- 
grounds, the two girls become close 
friends and Najla, who at first finds ad- 
justment difficult, begins to think and act 
more like Suad. When, eventually, she 
volunteers for field work in a refugee 
village, she is made to think deeply about 
the meaning, suffering and future of hu- 
manity and she sees at last that these 
miserable people—especially the responsive 
children of the kindergarten—are her peo- 
ple. On Commencement Day, Suad is 
given a scholarship to study in America. 
Najla makes it possible for her friend to 
accept it by taking Suad’s place in the vil- 
lage school. 

Casting of the principal characters is 
superb. When I showed this film to 600 
Methodist women from all parts of the 
country some weeks ago, quite a few re- 
marked that these girls must have been 
professional actresses. Actually, they were 
students in the Christian College for 
Women at Beirut, Lebanon, where the 
film was shot . . . Few religious films have 


* Film News’ Dr. Robert L. Perry is tem- 
porarily in Israel. 
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CATEGORY 


Sales Promotion, Public Relations 6 


Safety and Fire Fighting 8 
Mental Hygiene 5 
Inform ational 7 
Free Enterprise 7 
Training 7 
Religion 7 
Art and Experimental 9 
Travel 7 


*See FILM NEWS, July-August 1950 


@ Chairman Elizabeth Hunaday reports that this year’s event drew 275 persons 
... As in the past, the one-day meeting was climaxed by the awarding of “Oscars” 
for the outstanding films in nine categories. Presentation was by Arthur Spaeth 
(Motion picture critic, The Cleveland News) at the Festival dinner. Gloria 
Swanson, screen star, spoke on “Hollywood, Yesterday and Today.” A further 
feature of the dinner was the screening of THe Louisiana Story by courtesy of 
its producer, Robert Flaherty, who lent a 16mm print . . . Of 63 films screened— 
in the halls of Cleveland College—the following were chosen: 


ENTRIES 


SELECTED 


*THE MAGIC KEY 
Raphael M. Wolff Studios 
*LAST DATE 

Lumbermen’s Mutual Casulty 


PREFACE TO A LIFE 
Natl. Institute of Mental Hygiene 


FAMILY CIRCLES 
Natl. Film Board of Canada 


*MAKE MINE FREEDOM 
Harding College 
*DUSTING 

Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 


SOUTH OF THE CLOUDS 
Protestant Film Commission 


RUBENS 
Paul Haesaerts & Henri 
Storck for the Belgian Govt. 


*HIGHWAYS TO HAWAII 
United Airlines 


PREFACE TO A LIFE (above) traces a child's person- 
ality development from baby te man, teaches much in 
28 minutes. (See FILM NEWS, April 1950). Inquire 
Sun Dial Films, 341 E. 43rd St., N. Y. C. 


FAMILY CIRCLES (31 mins.) points out that the boun- 
daries of the family circle now go far the 
home. (FILM NEWS February 1950). For U. S.: Mc- 


SOUTH OF THE CLOUDS 
(Continued from Page 8) 


commentaries to match this one in pace, 
emotional tension, clarity, and integra- 
tion with the pictorial . . . Pace is slow 
enough so there is time to think, to 
comprehend, to be impressed. A great deal 
is told, and the impression of Christian 
missions given, is a good one. It is the 
fellowship (love) of the total situation 
that wins the spirit and heart of Najla and 
brings new direction and meaning to her 
life. This is what Christianity can do and 
is doing all across the world and, because 
there is nothing of dogmatic preaching or 
education here, this is a fine film for 
Junior High and older young people, in 
school assembly; for the Sunday night 
service; for the college chapel and class- 
room; for the seminary. It is a fine film too 
for adult and adolescent community serv- 
ice and will bring the peoples, culture, 
institutions and problems of the Near East 
nearer for anyone with just over a half 
hour to invest. 
36-mins; b&w. Produced by the Pro- 
testant Film Commission. For sale 
from Religious Film Association, 45 
Astor Place, N. Y. 3. Rental, from 


denominational bookstores and local 
film libraries. 
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Graw-Hill Text-Ims, 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 18. 


RUBENS 


45 mins; b&w. Made for the 
Belgian Government, with 
English narration, by Paul 
Haesaerts and Henri Storck. 
U. S. 16mm distributor: Bran- 
don Films, Inc., 1700 Broad- 
way, N. Y. 19. 


Rubens paints in spheres and circles . . . 


@ Prize winner at two international festivals and at Cleveland, this rich and many | 
faceted film is not simply the story of the great 16th century Flemish master and his 
work. Its presentation is so clever that it is art history almost at a glance. Certainly it 
is a wonderful historic portrait of the period in which the artist himself lived. That he 
lived fearlessly and painted as boldly, may perhaps make this film about him too mature 
for ordinary school use. Its teaching possibilities even within the school framework are 
almost limitless, however, where edited and selective screenings are possible. Art 
institutes, museums, university and public libraries will welcome it as a superb job, 
artistically and cinematically . .. Paintings and sketches featured throughout represent 
the cream of famous European collections. Narration is interpretative and helpful 
without being heavy. Camera work is sensitive, clever, always interesting despite a few 
over-long effects. Unusual music by a very full orchestra, with notable harp and piano 
interludes, is worthy of study for its own sake. Though it is in black and white, there is 
such originality and movement in treatment that the feeling is actually given of color 
quality. Use of the diveded screen is excellent, and something we have always wanted 
in an art film. 
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of 5,000 over 1949. 

The total attendance figure was ob- 
tained by having the medical students who 
were serving as ushers count the house 
during the showing of each film. This 
means, of course, that those doctors who 
saw more than one picture were counted 
more than once, but this does not alter 
the significance of the large attendance 
and the increase over last year. 

Thirty-seven carefully chosen films— 
screened in advance by subject matter 
specialists—were included in the program. 
In order to accommodate this extensive 
program to the large audience, the films 
were shown simultaneously in two adjoin- 
ing rooms. Nineteen were shown in one 
room and eighteen in the other, in a 
tightly planned schedule running from 
9:30 A.M. till after 5:00 P.M. The pro- 
grams were repeated daily. Many of the 
authors of the films were present and 
discussed their picture without disrupting 
the continuing schedule. 

The interest shown and the favorable 
comments made by doctors from all over 
the country reflected the general excel- 
ience of the program. It is felt that the 
key to the growing success of these pro- 
grams lies in the care which goes into the 
planning, choosing and eliminating that 
precede the formation of the final 
schedule. 


SIX LEADERS 

Six films—four concerned with surgical 
procedures, two relating to breast carci- 
noma—took the lead in popularity. These 
are: 

SURGICAL TREATMENT FOR HIRSCH- 
PRUNG’S DisEAsE—Robert B. Hiatt, M.D., 
New York City. 

SURGICAL TREATMENT FOR PATENT Duc- 
TuR ARrTERIosus—George H. Humphries, 
M.D., New York City. 

SiwE TO ANASTOMOSIS OF THE Por- 
TAL Vemn—Arthur H. Blakemore, M.D., 
New York City. 

HEMICOLECTOMY FOR CARCINOMA, Right 
Side Of the Colon—Philip Thorke, M.D., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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By RALPH P. CREER, Secretary, Committee on Motion Pictures of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association . . . Consultant, Medical Illustration Division, 
U. S. Veterans Administration. 


FILMS GAIN IN POPULARITY AT A.M.A. CONVENTION 


@ The Motion Picture Program, each year an increasingly popular and instructive 
feature of the National Convention of the American Medical Association, made new 
gains at the 1950 session, held recently in San Francisco. In terms of increased attend- 
ance, enthusiasm of the spectators, and improving quality of films viewed, medical 
motion pictures continued their march forward. 

In spite of the fact that the Motion Picture Program took place two and one-half 
blocks from the main convention hall, the attendance reached 14,800, an increase 


Breast Cancer: The Problem of Early 
Diagnosis (See FILM NEWS, Jan. 1950) — 
a joint production of the American Cancer 
Society and the National Cancer Institute; 


second in a series of six films designed to: 


emphasize the diagnostic points and im- 
portance of early discovery, for the prac- 
ticing physician. 

Breast SELF-EXAMINATION (see FILM 
NEWS, Apr. 1950) —also produced jointly 
by the American Cancer Society and the 
National Cancer Institute; aimed at the 
education of women themselves. This film 
had its formal premiere before physicians 
and science writers during the Conven- 
tion. Hailed as “capable of saving thou- 
sands of lives annually,” it was discussed, 
after its first showing, by four of the na- 
tion’s leading cancer authorities. 


NEW FILM DISCUSSED 

Dr. Austin V. Diebert of Washington, 
D. C.—Chief of the National Cancer In- 
stitute cancer control branch—stated that 
breast cancer deaths could be largely 
eliminated if women examined themselves 
once a month. Emphasizing the easy ac- 
cessability to palpation of new growths in 
the breast, he praised the film as a means 
of bringing the art of examination to the 
patient, thus adding a potent weapon to 
the fight for early detection. Dr. Alton S. 
Ochsner of New Orleans—president of the 
American College of Surgeons——stressed 
the fact that early diagnosis could raise 
the 5-year survival rate from 50 to 90- 
percent. Dr. Lowell S. Goin of Los Angeles 
—a member of the National Advisory 
Council—dealt with the problem of creat- 
ing cancerophobia, which had been con- 
sidered in the planning of the film; and 
explained the decision that the danger 
seemed small in comparison to the poten- 
tial savings in lives. He added that the 
enlightenment provided might well allay 
as many fears as it could possibly create. 
The importance of women presenting 
themselves earlier for diagnosis as a re- 
sult of the film was given emphasis by the 
experiences of the Mayo Clinic, as re- 


ported by Dr. Stuart W. Harrington, sur- 
geon at that clinic. 

The film represents an advance in the 
frank approach to medical education of 
the public, reminiscent of the highly suc- 
cessful film attack on V. D. By producing 
subjects like this one, organized medi- 
cine is assuming its rightful responsibility 
of presenting to the public information 
uncolored and free of inaccuracies. 


FOR YOUR LOCAL THEATER 


While the medical films were being 
shown near the center of convention ac- 
tivities, a documentary, M.D.—Tue U. S. 
Doctor had its premiere showing for mem- 
bers of the Convention at a downtown 
San Francisco theater. Produced by Louis 
De Rochemont (MaRrcH OF TIME, FiGHT- 
iNG Lapy, BOOMERANG, LosT BOUNDARIES) 
it depicts the state of the nation’s health 
by reviewing medical progress. It also 
traces the education required for a physi- 
cian, highlights the work and interests of 
the American Medical Association, and de- 
picts the life of a rural, general prac- 
titioner. Made in close collaboration with 
the American Medical Association and 
described as one of the most searching 
portrayals ever made of medicine, this 39- 
minute presentation will be released for 
general distribution this Fall, and medi- 
cal viewers are confident that the public 
will gain from it a new appreciation of 
the remarkable medical care enjoyed by 
this nation, as well as learning some of the 
reasons why such care exists. 


FROM ONE CELL ee 


AMONG NEW FILMS 


@ Three new films in the medical field are 
announced by Sturgis-Grant Productions, 
Inc., 314 East 46th Street, New York 17, 
N. Y., producers of medical films and film- 
strips. All are 16mm., color, sound. 

Tue Mate Sex Hormone, second of 
a series on endocrinology which this com- 
pany has produced for Schering Corpora- 
tion, Bloomfield, N. J., presents the physi- 
ology and the clinical aspects concerned 
with hormone inter-action in the male. 
Running time is twenty-four minutes. 
Like its predecessor, THE PHysioLoGy OF 
NorMAt MENsTRUATION, the film will be 
available to Medical Schools and Col- 
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leges throughout the country. Application 
should be made to: Medical Service De- 
partment, Schering Corporation, 2 Broad 
Street, Bloomfield, N. J. A Spanish- 
language version of the film is also avail- 
able for distribution in Latin-America. 
Tue Bone Bank shows how a bank 
for the preservation of bone by refrigera- 
tion is organized, how such bone is used, 
and the advantages of this procedure. 
Philip D. Wilson, M.D., Surgeon-in-Chief, 
the Hospital for Special Surgery, New 
York City, directed the production of this 
film, which is intended for orthopedic 
surgeons and hospitals. Dr. Wilson pre- 
sented the film recently as part of the Sir 
Robert Jones Memorial Lecture before 
the Royal College of Surgeons, London, 
England. The Sponsor is the New York 
Society for the Relief of the Ruptured 
and Crippled. Running time is 28 minutes. 
From One CELL is a biology film for 
high school and college students. In simple 
terms it explains the normal process of 
cell division and human development and 
its relation to cancer growth. The aim of 
the film is to clarify the biological pro- 
cesses involved and to interest students 
in cancer research. The American Cancer 
Society, sponsor of the film, is distributing 
prints to educational institutions through- 
out the country by means of its 61 local 
chapters. (Running time, 13-mins.). Apply 
at local chapter or The American Cancer 
Society Inc., 47 Beaver St., N. Y. C. 4. 


SOCIALIZED MEDICINE 


@ To Your HEALTH, a new film to inform 
the public of the accomplishments of the 
medical profession and point out the 
problems of socialized medicine, has been 
produced for the Michigan State Medical 
Society by The Jam Handy Organiza- 
tion. This film briefly summarizes and 
effectively treats a widely discussed na- 
tional issue that affects the lives and well- 
being of every American. 

Phil Faversham, son of the late matinee 
idol William Faversham, heads an out- 
standing cast illustrating the viewpoints 
of people on the subject of compulsory 
health insurance. Growth of voluntary 
medical health funds is shown, proving 
that people can solve their own problems 
without government support. The picture 
goes on to point up that Federal control 
of medical care would make physicians 
servants of the state and might cause a 
breakdown in the present high state of 
efficiency among our professional men 
who would be under government control 
which is lacking in knowledge of medicine. 

Finally the government is urged to help 
by solving some of the causes of diseases, 
such as slum clearance, better working and 
home conditions. 

To Your HEAttu has already had the- 
atrical showings in theaters in the South, 
East and Midwest. 
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COMING CONFERENCES 


SAFETY CONGRESS 

@ The 38th National Safety Congress and 
Exposition will be held October 16-20 in 
Chicago. Sessions on industrial safety are 
scheduled for the Stevens, the Congress 
and the Morrison hotels; commercial vehi- 
cle, farm and home safety sessions will be 
at the LaSalle; school sessions at the Mor- 
rison; traffic safety at the Congress. For 
further information: R. L. Forney, Gen- 
eral Secretary, National Safety Council, 
425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


MONTEVIDEO SEMINAR 

@ An Inter-American Seminar on Elemen- 
tary Education will be held in Monte- 
video, Sept. 25-Oct. 31 under the joint 
auspices of the Organization of the Ameri- 
can States (i.e. Pan American Union) , the 
Government of Uruguay, and UNESCO. 
This is the third in the series of inter- 
American educational seminars initiated 
in 1948, with the participation and sup- 
port of all the American governments. 

In connection with the Seminar there 
will be held an International Exposition 
of Audio-Visual Materials for Elementary 
Schools. Dr. David Heft of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union attended the recent NAVA 
Convention in Chicago and invited its 
Trade Show exhibitors to be represented 
in Montevideo. Materials to be exhibited 
should be addressed to Dr. Guillermo Nan- 
netti, Division de Educacion, c/o Garcia 
Maggi, Ministerio de Instruccion y Pre- 
vision Social, Montevideo, Uruguay. Fur- 
ther information may be obtained from 
Miss Gertrude Jacobs, International Edu- 
cational Materials Co., 501 W. 123rd St., 
N. Y. 27. 


FORUM VIII AT PURDUE 
@ Freedom Forum VIII (Harding College 
National Education Program) will be held 
at Purdue University, West Lafayette, 
Ind., Oct. 16-20 inclusive. The invitation 
to bring the Forum here was through the 
Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce and 
the Indiana State Chamber of Commerce, 
in cooperation with officials of Purdue. 
Subjects to be covered—by the Harding 
National Education staff, augmented by 
Purdue faculty members and nationally 
known lecturers—will include employee 
relations, in-plant education, community 
education, etc. Arranged especially for in- 
terested business, industrial and profes- 
sional people, these Forums have as their 
purpose the “effective dissemination of 
adult education on our free enterprise 
economic system, and American way of 
life.” Films are shown and discussed. 


FREE FILMS 
Ask for free brochure describing the New, 1950 Edu- 
cators Guide To Free Films—Available for $5.00 on 30 
day approval. 
EDUCATORS PROGRESS SERVICE 
Dept. FN Randolph, Wisconsin 
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MOTION PICTURES 


Canada’s Scenic Splendor 


SUMMER and WINTER SPORTS 


CITIES and RESORTS 


16mm COLOR 
e SOUND 
e SILENT 


Across Canada (3 reels) 
A coast to coast review of scenic beauty 
and grandeur, summer resorts and prin- 
cipal cities, which combine to make 
Canada a country of great charm. 


Shining Mountains (2 reels) 
There’s so much to see and do in the 
Canadian Rockies—600 miles of moun- 
tain-studded scenery over the Canadian 
Pacific route. 


Canada’s Tackle Busters = (2 reels) 
A fast moving fishing story in brilliant 


color. Exciting action and a good con- 
servation film. 


Land of the Ski Hawks (1 reel) 
When the first snow flies, Québec is a 


focal point for Tobogganing, Skating, 
and above all—Skiing. 


Klondike Holiday (2 reels) 
No lust for gold now lures people North 
to Alaska and the Yukon, but the urge 
to holiday in a land of storied deeds and 
great beauty. ; 


West Coast Playground (1 reel) 
A land of green enchantment...around 
Vancouver, gateway to the Pacific and 
Victoria, on Vancouver Island, capital 
of British Columbia. 


Summer in Old Quebec (1 reel) 
An ancient city reflects the glories of 
the past, and the nearby shrine of Ste. 


—_ de Beaupré draws pilgrims from 
ar. 


Canadian Pacific in the Air (2 reeis) 
The story of how an air service in Can- 
ada developed from bush flying to main 
line services. 


For complete catalogue of motion 
picture films and further information 
wee your nearest Canadian Pacific 
office. 


Canadian 
Pacific 
THE 
wor. 


@ The commercial-industrial point of 
view and that of the professional edu- 
cator have been likened to East and West, 
in the classical concept of “never the 
twain shall meet.” That these widely diver- 
gent worlds not only can meet but also 
mate, is attested by the recent release of 
Journey To BANANALAND produced by the 
Institute of Visual Training, in coopera- 
tion with the United Fruit Company. 

What reception JOURNEY TO BANANA- 
LAND receives will be very important, not 
simply to its particular sponsor and pro- 
ducer, but to the whole field of the school 
film; for what we have on trial here is 
not so much a “business” as a classroom 
motion picture, made by educators for 
educators, though with “business money”. 
There is being tried out here also an idea, 
not novel in itself but new as policy basis 
for a commercial organization like the 
Institute of Visual Training. By reason 
of long experience in the ways of both 
sponsor and educator, the Institute has 
elected to function in the difficult role of 
matchmaker between them. 

Although IVT is just five years old, it 
is necessary, for complete understanding 
of it and its ways, to go back to the found- 
ing — 31 years ago — of its parent organi- 
zation, the William J. Ganz Company. 

William J. Ganz himself, as far back as 
he can remember, has always been in- 
terested in the motion picture and its 
possibilities for reproduction and inter- 
pretation. By dint of odd jobs, and at 
the age of sixteen, he bought his first 
motion picture camera, became a free- 
lance cameraman, and before long was 
representative in Philadelphia for Uni- 
versal Newsreel. This company brought 
him to New York and put him on its 
permanent staff until 1919, when he went 
into business on his own to make “spon- 
sored” —then more usually known as 
“commercial” — films. 

During the three decades of his business, 
Mr. Ganz’ field has been consistently that 
of the sponsored documentary. Among the 
first productions of the William J. Ganz 
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From 
FOR US, THE 
LIVING 


Company were some for the R. H. Macy 
Company, internationally known New 
York department store. Other clients have 
been — and in many cases still are — the 
A & P Stores, Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica, Yale and Towne, DeVoe Reynolds 
Paints, the Melville Shoe Company, Bor- 
den’s, the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, the YWCA. Oldest continuous 
account is the American Red Cross, for 


which the Ganz Company has produced 


more than 50 pictures over the past 22 
years, and for which it also acts as dis- 
tributor. It is incidentally worthy of 
mention at this point, that the William J. 
Ganz Company is one of the few in the 
sponsored film field which is set up as 
a producing and distributing organization. 

It was through production for the Red 
Cross that Mr. Ganz became acquainted 
with distribution. Originally, requests for 
its films were filled through Red Cross 
central offices, but soon became too numer- 
ous for these to handle. Mr. Ganz sug- 
gested a special distribution arrangement, 
which was set up as a department of his 
company. Though operated independent- 
ly, it has been a crucible of experience for 
much first-hand knowledge, particularly 
in respect of what schools need and want. 
It was with the idea of sharing this special 
knowledge and experience with the pros- 
pective sponsor that the Institute of Visual 
Training was set up as a consultative and 
distribution service, to operate in conjunc- 
tion with, or even quite independently of, 
the William J. Ganz (production) Com- 
pany. 

Though IVT was not intended to cater 
exclusively to the school market, its em- 
phasis is in that direction. This is by 
reason of the Ganz personal interest in 
education, and the particular equipment 
and experience of his company for work 
in this area. 

“We want to be known for making and 
distributing the kind of sponsored film 
that a teacher can feel sure of”, is the 
way Mr. Ganz himself puts it. 

That this aim has actually dominated 
the activities of the Institute of Visual 
Training since its inception is evidenced 
by a great file of reports and comments 
from teachers all over the country... . 
like these, for instance, on For Us THE 
LivinG: 


PREVIEW 


\W 


JOURNEY 10 


© The Social Studies’ curriculum of 5 

and 6th grades throughout the United§iCc 
' States concerns itself with the hot, wef§Vi 
lowlands countries, their products and 
their people. JOURNEY TO BANANALAN) i 
a fascinating introduction, skilfully photo 
graphed in beautiful color, to Middl 
America and the lives, customs, dre 
geography, agriculture, economy and hi 
tory of the oldest civilization in thé 
western hemisphere. 

Here are intriguing views of large citie 
and small towns; of urban and of coun 
people; of coffee and cocoa plantations 
finally, of bananas as they grow, and 0 
the colorful steps in their harvesting and 
shipment. Here are fresh, clear animatio 
sequences to show development of th@ 
plant; specially made maps and charts fo 
location; and sequences like that of th@ 
banana train, or of the rhythmic dipping 
process, that are as unforgettable to olde 
viewers as they will certainly be to young® 
sters. Here too is a properly 
naturally spoken narrative that has be 
carefully edited and re-edited for wor 
level. We like the way in which ev 
now and then this narrative makes dirtc 
address to the viewer. We think studeat 
will be pleased also, by the inclusion from 
time to time of a Spanish word or phns 
clearly pronounced and explained. 


20-mins; color. Produced by The Instit 
United Fruit Company. Available on free 
$135 (film) and $3 (strip). Address ! 


= 


ANANALAND 


Educator members of The Editorial 
jonsultant Board of the Institute of 
Visual Training responsible for this pic- 
ture obviously took great pains with it. 
i@They are fortunate, at the same time, in 
that the script writers for the producer, 
@has caught the spirit so well of what they 
ere trying to accomplish. 

Finally, but with first place honors, 
ention should be made of the complete 
absence throughout the film, except for 
the introductory title card, of any refer- 
wcuce, oral or visual, to its sponsor, the 
United Fruit Company. We were some- 
what disturbed by the last lines: “We 
iope you enjoyed the trip. We know you 
tke bananas”. But we are assured on 
@good (educational) authority that, at this 
grade level, the home economics and 
@iealth courses, concerned with proper 
@adict, do stress the banana, with or without 
sponsorship. 

Despite possible criticism, JOURNEY TO 
BANANALAND represents a long step in the 
direction of giving to our schools the kind 
of sponsored films they can really use. 
@gind this much we can predict with cer- 
:qq'ainty: youngsters of varied ages will take 
agsteat pleasure in looking at this picture: 
e@as we ourselves, long past our school age, 

also did. 


Visual Training in cooperation with the 
» Separately or with filmstrip. For sale at 
+, 40 East 49th St., N. Y. C. 
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MEET 


in the 
story of 
BANANALAND 


“A very helpful, wonderfully done film. 
Because of its lack of commercialism it 
iends itself to schoolroom use very well.” 
(Gilson Grade School, Gilson, Ill.) .. . 
“We certainly used this film! I got it for 
my Home Nursing class and ended up by 
showing it to 200 students—all the Seniors 
who are going to Washington; to the bi- 
ology class; the 5th and 6th grade for 
history, and many things.” (Goshen Union 
High School, Damascus, Ohio) . . . “Teach- 
ing material from all angles was limitless — 
science, geography, history, travelogue, 
even arithmetic problems . . . Lack of 
direct advertising aids the sponsors of the 
picture more than a long commercial by 
inspiring a true faith in industry.” (Prin- 
cipal, Vernon City School, Los Angeles) . 

For Us Tue Livine (released in April, 
1949) does an unusual job of Americaniza- 
tion and points up many U. S. institutions 
and practices, along the way to acquaint- 
ing the viewer with the functions of The 
Proprietary Association of America. Simi- 
larly, and though designed to take care of 
an RCA special selling message, another 
Institute release, COMMAND PERFORMANCE, 
services both industry and the public by 
concentrating in an interesting and non- 
commercial fashion on how records are 
made. Prints of this film were recently 
shipped overseas by the State Department 
for use in its program of world informa- 
tion on life in the United States; and the 
Department is also using To A NEw 
Wor depicting the activities of the 
Radio Corporation of America and the 
work of its scientists on problems of radio, 
television and electronics. Ir THE SHOE 
Fits, made six years ago for Thom McAn 
Shoes, contains more commercialism than 
later IVT product; but is so excellent a 
presentation of shoe manufacture that it 
is intensively used by the Training Branch 
of the Department of Labor among other 
official agencies, and it is tremendously 
popular with schools. 

Despite, however, this sort of success in 
its contacts with more than 35,000 school 
principals and teachers, the Institute of 
Visual Training, to make assurance doubly 
sure as to school needs and wants, set up 
for its further guidance, in January 1949, 
a permanent Board of (at present) nine 
educators. Living and working in various 
sections of the country, these educators 


also represent enough different back- 
grounds — classroom teaching, coordina- 
tion of visual instruction, State direction, 
teacher training —for wise advice and 
comprehensive consultation. And _ the 
Board really works. All scripts are sub- 
mitted to its members for comment and 
constructive suggestions. Preview prints, 
of films on which they have assisted with 
script, and even of those that the Institute 
is contemplating taking on for distribu- 
tion, are sent to each adviser. That the 
Board’s influence is real and its judgment 
respected is evidenced by rejections re- 
cently, of several films that sought, through 
IVT, to reach the school market. 

Of all IVT activities to date, however, 
most interesting and significant is JOURNEY 
TO BANANALAND — first Institute produc- 
tion fully to represent the thinking of its 
educational advisers. Chairman is Dr. Irene 
F. Cypher, Assistant Professor, Depart- 
ment of Communications, New York Uni- 
versity. Chosen by her, other members of 
IVT’s Editorial Consultant Board are Miss 
Camilla Best, Director of Visual Instruc- 
tion, Board of Education, New Orleans; 
Dr. S. Winifred Crawford, Director of 
Visual Instruction, Board of Education, 
Montclair, N. J.; Mr. D. J. Foy Cross, 
originally in charge of the audio-visual 
center at Ellensburg, Washington, now in 
New York City; Dr. Franklin T. Matthew- 
son, Director of Visual Instruction, White 
Plains, N. Y.; Dr. F. Dean McClusky, Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles; Mr. Harry Q. 
Packer, Director, Distributive Education, 
State of Delaware; Dr. Ralph Stout, Super- 
visor of Visual Instruction, Springfield, 
Mass. Special subject people, when they 
are needed, are called upon by this Board 
from its facilities. 

It was to this group that Dr. Cypher 
wrote, one day some months ago: “The 
United Fruit Company has granted the 
Institute a fund to prepare an educational 
program for elementary grade level. We 
have long cried the need for educators 
to be allowed a hand in the films we are 
asked to use in schools. Here is an oppor- 
tunity for us to make a teaching film as 
we think it should be made.” 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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CAROL THOMAS, B.S. Columbia University in 
Library Science, hails from Madison, Wisc. . . . 
has been at Dearborn since 1945 and its Film 
librarian since 1948 when the Library Com- 
mission asked her to start a film collection there. 


DEARBORN PUBLIC LIBRARY 
DEARBORN, MICHIGAN 

Population: 94,529 (1950) 

Annual library expenditures: $162,000 


@ The Dearborn Public Library's film 
service came as a result of determined 
activity on the part of the Dearborn 
Schools’ Audio-Visual Director, and a 
visual minded minister. 

These men, Mr. William Hart and Rev. 
Edgar Wahlberg, began their campaign 
for funds shortly after the war. Thanks to 
their efforts, the City Administration in 
1948 put the necessary funds in the Li- 
brary’s budget. During the succeeding 
years the film collection has been rapidly 
enlarged by the addition of State Aid 
funds to those provided by the City. The 
Library now owns 60 of the 107 films on 
its shelves. 

As one would expect, the Schools and 
the Library work in close cooperation. 
Many teachers are registered as Library 
film users, and adult groups may obtain 
school films through the Library. 

Most libraries, large or small, seem to 
have about the same problems in starting 
a film service. The first hurdle is that of 
space, since, unfortunately, films cannot 
be hung on a wall or fastened to the ceil- 
ing. The Film Office here was located first 
in a small room on the ground floor, just 
off the Children’s Room. The building's 
wiring was ‘not planned with a view to 
telephone facilities in that particular spot, 
so much of the time the first year was 
spent running back and forth to the 
phone. The present office became avail- 
able only after a general shifting of per- 
sonnel to new locations in the building — 
the type of shifting with which all over- 
crowded libraries are familiar. Film racks 
were placed on the office’s built-in shelves 
—a great improvement over the old way 
of stacking them one upon another. 

Previewing is still one of our thorny 
problems. The acoustics in the first Film 
Office were so poor that the Staff Room 
was used for this. The present office will 
hold ten people, so we have a selected 
staff committee: representatives from our 
three branches and members of the Refer- 
ence Division and Children’s Division (if 
young people’s films are being shown). If 
a film will be particularly valuable to one 
of the community groups, we invite some 
of its members to the preview. They are 
seated first and the staff takes the remain- 
ing space. 
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There is a very close relationship be- 
tween the Film and Reference Divisions. 
On the occasions when no one is in the 
Film Office, Reference Staff members get 
films for people, and book them. 

A number of booking forms were 
studied before we began this service. They 
were of the calendar variety and, with the 
office then far from a telephone, we did 
not see how we could manage with them. 
A representative of Acme Visible Records 
gave us considerable assistance in this 
case. Together, we invented. a way of 
booking films, using an “Insite Index”. 

Our index is made of light aluminum 
frames fastened to a metal back. Different 
colored cardboard strips are used — some 
for film titles and some to record book- 
ings. 

A typical booking entry looks like this: 


NOBODY’S CHILDREN MOT 17 min. 
BxW Smith Pick-up 8-9 morning 8-10 


The postability of this index has been its 
most invaluable feature. 

This spring, the Detroit Public Library 
perfected a plan which would allow 
suburban libraries in the Detrvit Metro- 
politan Area to use the Detroit Library 
films in their communities. Until now the 
Library's films had to be shown within 
the city limits of Detroit. Dearborn is one 
of the five neighboring communities that 
are now taking part in this project. 

The terms of the contract are simple. 
The suburban library buys tickets from 
Detroit, each one of which entitles the 
holder to one 60-minute program of De- 
troit Library films. Each ticket costs the 
contracting library $5.00. Detroit requires 
advance payment for the approximate 
number of programs the smaller library 
expects to use in a year. The time for 
used tickets will be extended at the end 
of the year if all of them have not been 
used. Additional tickets can be purchased 
at the $5.00 rate if a library needs more 
before the year is up. 

Detroit is not sending out a deposit 
collection of films for the libraries to keep 
on their premises. Instead, when the sub- 
urban library gives a borrower permission 
to use one of its tickets, the borrower calls 
Detroit, books his own program, calls for 
and returns the films himself to Detroit's 


Film service started: October 1948 
1949.50 Film budget: $3,000 
Films owned: 60 
Bookings /48-49: 919; 
audience 29,713 
Bookings /49-50: 2,169; 
audience 79,351 
Chief librarian: Eleanor A. Ferguson 
Film librarian: Carol Thomas 
Staff: One full-time worker; one part- 


time assistant. 


‘Main Library. We hope this pick-up and 


return service will turn out to be satis- 
factory. It will enable suburbanites to 
make use of the complete Detroit collec- 
tion, rather than having to be limited to 
a small number of deposited prints. 

Dearborn Public Library films are free 
to those who live or work in the city, and 
the borrower may show them outside the 
city limits if he wishes. Non-residents may 
borrow Dearborn films, but not many do 
since the charge per showing is also $5.00. 

Individuals as well as groups may take 
our films. The only requirement is pos- 
session of a 16mm sound projector. Ap- 
proximately half of those registered as 
film borrowers do not have regular library 
cards. A survey is planned for this fall to 
determine what proportion of the audi- 
ences have only this one contact with their 
library. 

Children’s programs are popular, and 
next year our Main Library and each of 
the three branches will have one showing 
a month, from October through April. 

One other regular library film program 
is held at the Southeast Branch Library 
every week during most of the year. This 
is in the Ford Factory section of the city 
and many residents live in small hotel 
rooms or apartments. The film program 
there has featured some of the best spon- 
sored films, many of which are available 
in the Detroit area, in addition to films 
from the Library’s own collection. Since 
many of the people are Syrian, the two 
films shown on Arabia—F.Licut Into TIME 
(TWA) and New Frontier (Arabian- 
American Oil Co.) —were smashing suc- 
cesses. 

Discussion leadership is a part of the 
Film Librarian’s job. The Library does 
not loan its projector for general use but 
from time to time the Film Librarian, in- 
vited to lead discussion, has taken it along 

(Continued on Page 15) 


TWO WORLDS MEET 
(Continued from Page 13) 

The enthusiasm with which each and 
every member of the Board responded 
made it obvious that the educator is ready 
to do more than complain and criticize. 
From the contribution each brought to 
the project it became readily apparent 
that teachers have much to offer beyond 
familiarity with “curriculum approach.” 

No amount or kind of “approach” 
could have meant much, however, without 
the full cooperation of a sponsor of such 
liberal and generous policy as the United 
Fruit Company throughout this project. 

No novice in this field, the United Fruit 
Company made its first bow as a film 
sponsor in 1931 with a black and white 
(silent) picture showing how bananas are 
grown —a production which has gone 
through four editings and titles and, in 
sound now as well as silent version, is 
still extensively used in the schools. It 
was by reason of requests from teachers, 
included on their return comment sheets 
over the past few years, that United Fruit 
Company authorized production of a color 
motion picture. After talking with many 
producers, and according to Mr. Clarence 
Willard Moore—able and far-sighted 
head of its Educational, Department: 
“United Fruit bought the educational 
side that Mr. Ganz presented through the 
Institute for Visual Training.” Then, hav- 
ing chosen its producer, it stood ready to 
assist with special information, but other- 
wise gave IVT’s Editorial Consultant 
Board a completely free hand. Result is 
JourNEY TO BANANALAND, a visual unit 
consisting of a 20-minute motion picture 
in color and sound; of a 34-frame adjunct 
color filmstrip; and a printed unit which 
encompasses a Teachers Manual for both 
the film and the strip. 

Summing it all up, Mr. Ganz says: “It 
has taken us a little time to settle down 
to what originally we had in mind when 
we formed the Institute of Visual Train- 
ing. But now I think we are beginning to 
go to the places we have always wanted 
to go, both as regards the kind of film we 
are handling on a distribution basis, and 
in the matter of getting the sponsor to 
see the educator's point of view.” 

On the basis of the Institute films we 
have personally viewed, and particularly 
in respect of JouRNEY TO BANANALAND, 
we would say that the Institute is well on 
its way along the road of its own good, 
and of more and suitable films for the 
schools of this country. — R. L. 


HAWLEY-LORD, Inc. 


> 
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16 mm Sound 

61 W. 56th, New York City 19 
Write for free Catalogue 
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DEARBORN PUBLIC LIBRARY 
(Continued from Page 14) 


to show the film herself, as well. This serv- 
ice feature had great publicity value dur- 
ing the first months of the film program 
particularly. 

There are so many film producers and 
distributors in and around Detroit that 
it would be hard for a library program not 
to prosper. Here at Dearborn we have a 
sizeable collection of deposit films which 
the Ford Motor Company, General 


Motors, Nash-Kelvinator and others are 
willing to loan us for varying periods of 
time. The UAW-CIO has been generous 
with the Government films left with them 
at the end of the war, and we have several 
of these from the Union on permanent 
loan. From other distributors in the vi- 
cinity we book by simple telephone call. 
What Dearborn’s Film Division is looking 
forward to now—and not unlike so many 
others—is the day when a new library will 
make it possible to have a Projection 
Room almost as close as the telephone. 


For Your 
Study Program of Britain . 


A complete audio-visual 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me free of charge 
a copy of your descriptive leaflet, “Pattern 
of Britain.” 


State 


guide of valuable classroom 
teaching aids specifically de- 
signed to make your teaching 


job easier and more effective. 


Write now for 


descriptive leaflet 
which gives you full 
information and will 
enable you to choose 
the materials you 
need, 


see 
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It's so easy to use, too! Designed for extreme simplicity of operation 
combined with maximum efficiency. Finger tip tilt control, instantaneous 
framing and clear, needle-sharp focusing all combine to make Viewlex top 
choice for slide or filmstrip projection before sizeable audiences. The quiet 
gnd powerful, motor-fan model gives utmost protection and safeguards the 
life of valuable films and slides. 


=> 
Ma. 


LIG S y$ T 
| Guararileed for a ~ 
— 
/ COMBINATION SLIDE, SINGLE and DOUBLE FRAME STRIP FILM PROJECTOR 
: 
4 Low y, 
| INC. * 35-01 QUEENS BOULEVARD « LONG ISLAND CITY 1, NOY 


Uncle John gave me a bunny. 


OUR PETS is Olive Bailey’s art work . . . 


@ A newsworthy event of this month in 
elementary school circles is the release by 
Eye Gate House Inc. of the first set in a 
new series of full color filmstrips to be 
produced under its own trademark. 


Initiator of The Club Plan, now more 
than two years old, Eye Gate House has 
expanded into production with an ambi- 
tious program calling for the month by 
month release, within the coming year, of 
12 sets consisting of 9 strips each. Subjects 
for treatment were selected after a careful 
survey of what is already available, and 
in consultation with the company’s own 
corps of educational advisors as to areas 
of greatest need. All of them practising 
teachers and supervisors, Eye Gate’s con- 
sultants work as a group in preparation of 
scripts for production, and consider it 
preferable for the product that they them- 
selves maintain anonymity. 


Budget for this program is reported to 
be one of the highest in the field, to insure 
technical as well as educational quality. 
Supervisor of production is Henry Clay 
Gipson. At one time editor of Minicam 
Magazine, Mr. Gipson’s photographic 
work has been exhibited worldwide. Au- 
thor of three books on photography and 
of a recent authoritative work on motion 
pictures and filmstrips, his background of 
experience includes supervision of film 
and filmstrip production for such organi- 
zations as the Ford Motor Company, Gen- 
eral Electric, The Bell Telephone System, 
the Federal Government, the City of New 
York, and the State of Michigan. He has 
also produced a series of 32 strips on the 


Old Testament, and many in color for the 
school field. 


Norbert Fletcher, recently returned 
from Greece, made an outstanding series 
of color photographs there for the Some 
European NEIGHBors series. Will Lane, 
former editor of Modern Photography 
magazine; and Dixie Reynolds, one of the 
country’s outstanding photographers both 
of children, and of installations from the 
human point of view, will also lend their 
talents to Eye Gate’s filmstrip production 
program. Eloise Walker, formerly of the 
Picture Department of Life magazine, will 
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Films trips 


CLUB PLAN ORIGINATOR 
EXPANDS INTO PRODUCTION 


supervise the assembly of pictures, and 
direct pictorial research. 

For those subjects which lend themselves 
better to art work than photography, the 
talents of outstanding artists and illus 
trators have been engaged, as in Our PETs, 
September’s release. Its pleasing drawings 
are by Miss Olive Bailey, whose pictures 
on Norcross greeting cards and for several 
McGraw-Hill children’s books are well 
known. Lee Sherman, specialist in por- 
trait painting and illustration, executed 
the pictures for Work AND PLay WITH 


Mardi Gras, from CITIES OF OUR COUNTRY . . . 


Numeers. At work on several “coming at- 
tractions” is Fred Sanchez, whose art has 
been exhibited in the Alonzo Galleries 
(N.Y.) and whose illustrations for chil- 
dren’s books of the Artists’ and Writers’ 
Guild have attracted wide attention. Mr. 
Sanchez also earned commendation re- 
cently for THe Story or THE AMERICAN 
Frac filmstrip series, which he did for 
Filmfax Productions, Inc. (Henry Clay 
Gipson, president) . 

According to Mr. A. E. Devereaux, 
founder and president of Eye Gate House, 
this production program represents the 
culmination of his 36 years in the business 
of audio-visual. It was back in 1914 that 
Alfred Devereaux, then just in his late 
’teens, left school when his father died, 
borrowed $1,000, and started the Dever- 
eaux View Company, to make 314x414 


‘slides primarily for use in religious schools. 


In 1917 the Government closed his busi- 
ness by putting him into his uniform, but 
his wife, meanwhile acquired, maintained 
contacts so that he was able to re-open, at 
64 Flatbush Avenue in Brooklyn, when 
he was discharged in 1918 from the Army. 


Ten years later the Devereaux View Com- 
pany merged with Edited Pictures System 
under Walter A. Yorke, one of the real 
oldtimers of the business; and—taking its 
name from “The eye is the gateway to the 
mind”—the new company set up shop as 
Eye Gate House to specialize in equipment 
and slides. Mr. Yorke retired in the late 
’30’s but Eye Gate House went on into 
phonographs, motion pictures, filmstrips 
and all the allied mechanical means of 
audio visual. It was at the end of World 
War II that the company began actively 
to think of making filmstrips in color at 
a reasonable cost, and out of this thinking 
came The Club Plan of distribution, on 
which Eye Gate’s expansion into filmstrip 
production is based. 

Briefly explained, this unique plan 
provides that member schools are mailed 
a set of full color filmstrips each school 
month for pre-view, that they return those 
they do not desire to retain, and purchase 
only those which meet their requirements. 
As the number of “Club-ers” from coast 
to coast has multiplied, resultant mass 
selling has made it possible, by quick 
amortization of costs over quantities of 
units, to offer full color strips at a price 
lower than most ordinary black and white 
strips from other sources. 

“Signing up” for The Club Plan is ef- 
fected by exclusive local representatives, 
i.e. one man or firm to a given area; or 
may be arranged by simply addressing a 
request—to Eye Gate House, 330 West 
42nd St., N. Y. 18—for opportunity to pre- 
view its monthly releases. The prospective 
member’s only obligation is a genuine and 
expressed desire to create a filmstrip li- 
brary for his school. 


From WORK AND PLAY WITH NUMBERS 
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3rd NATIONAL 
AUDIO-VISUAL 
CONVENTION 


@ More than 1400 educators, manufac- 
turers and distributors in audio-visual 
work attended the six-day National Audio- 
Visual Convention held in Chicago, July 
28 through August 2. 

As in former years, the Convention was 
the focal point of annual gatherings of a 
number of interest-related groups; and of 
Film Council of America, Educational 
Film Library of America, National Audio- 
Visual Association and Midwest Forum. 
As in former years also, the annual Na- 
tional Trade Show sponsored by NAVA, 
featured the latest audio-visual equipment 
and recently produced audio-visual aids 
with (this time) 83 exhibitors participat- 
ing. 

The comprehensive convention was re- 
garded by the field’s leaders as the most 
successful to date: a feeling perhaps re- 
lated to exhibitors’ reports of increased 
interest in technical developments, and to 
producers and educators noting a greater 
use of a-v materials. 

Featured speakers emphasized the 
greater need for audio-visual in terms of 
the world situation: 

@ Roy E. Larsen, president of Time, Inc. 
and chairman of the National Citizens 
Commission for Public Schools, described 
the activities of the Commission and 
urged the participation of all groups in 
the interests of equality of education and 


Presidents: Educational Film Library Association, for a second term: Edward T. Schofield (Newark Board 


of Education) . . . 
pioneer workers 
opportunity in this country, focus of the 
world’s hopes for leadership. 

@ Robert J. Blakely, chief editorial writer 
for the St. Louis Star-Times, stirred his 
hearers with an earnest discussion on Film 
and the Crisis of Communication. Our 
concern must be less with techniques, he 


said, and more with theme. Appeal must . 


be to the heart and spirit as well as the 
top of the mind. Pointing out that we 
cannot hope to win the “war for the 
minds of men” unless we first squarely 
face “the American dilemma”, he urged 
100-percent acceptance by Americans them- 
selves of their own ideals and extension 
of benefits to minorities as a first step: 
“gradually, but fast .. . not a 1% grade 
but a 45% one.” 

@ Dr. Edgar Dale of Ohio State Univer- 
sity and a Unesco representative, pre- 
dicted the establishment of world govern- 
ment within the next 50 years; said that 
the kind of government organized will 
depend greatly on the role which media 
of mass communication play in educating 
the public; emphasized the dangers of 
the “trivialization” of these media. 

Panel discussions, featuring top edu- 
cators of the country, appraised the de- 
velopment of the educational film over 
the past half century and prognosticated 
for its future. Of particular interest was 
a series of reports on State-wide problems 


| Audio-Visual Association: Miss Hazel Calhoun of Atlanta, Ga., one of its 
. . « Film Council of America: Irving C. Boerlin (Pennsylvania State College). 


in audio-visual education, presented by 
members of the Chief State Audio-Visual 
Education Officers Association, chaired by 
Francis W. Noel of California. 


HIGHLIGHTS 


@ A feature of the Film Council of 
America banquet was a salute to a-v 
pioneers Lee W. Cochran, Ellsworth C. 
Dent, H. L. Kroser, Chester L. Lindstrom, 
V. C. Arnspiger, Mel Brodshaug, Wendell 
G. Shields, Marie Witham, Paul Hoefler, 
Mrs. Esther L. Berg, William K. Hedwig, 
William F. and Mrs. Kruse, Horace O. 
Jones, Mrs. Nelson Greene, Mrs. C. R. 
Reagan. 

A wire was sent to President Truman, 
pledging resources and services in the pres- 
ent emergency. The resolution pointed 
out that millions of citizens were trained 
in details of civilian defense as well as in 
matter of public morale through the use 
of films in the last year. 


The Reagan Memorial Award this year 
was won by the Stamford (Conn.) Film 
Council, (Eric Haight, president) for 
“greatest contributions to the effective 
community use of 16mm _ informational 
films and other a.v. media during the 
year.” Special awards were won by Big 
Springs (Tex.); Cleveland; Newark; Spo- 
kane. 


OVER 100 ATTEND NATIONAL INSTITUTE A.-V. SELLING COURSE 


@. The second training course of the Na- 
tional Institute for Audio-Visual Selling, 
held at Indiana University as last year— 
a joint project of the National Audio-Vis- 
ual Association and Indiana University’s 
Audio-Visual Center—was attended by 
over 100 participants from 22 States and 
Canada. Of this number 68 were students, 
36 were faculty members drawn from the 
University’s staff and from the audio- 
visual industry. 

Four courses were offered: Business 
Management, Sales Management, Sales- 
manship, and Film Library Operation. A 
high n6te of optimism on the status and 
future of the audio-visual industry per- 
vaded the Institute and was reflected 
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particularly in a report by Bernard A. 
Cousino in the Sales Management Course. 
According to this report, summarizing 
the replies of 113 dealers to an exhaustive 
survey questionnaire, business is “better” 
for 46-percent, “worse” for 10-percent, 
with comment and explanation marking 
most of the rest. According to this report 
also: an average dealer does a volume of 
$50,000 a year or more; has been in the 
audio-visual business from 7.11 to 9.42 
years; handles major lines of equipment 
primarily, with 16mm sound projectors at 
the top of the list; has 3 full-time sales- 
men on a _ straight commission basis 
(48%) , or salary and commission (17%) . 
More than half the dealers surveyed plan 


to add to their sales force, most of the rest 
intend to maintain their present level. It 
takes 6 months to a year to train a sales- 
man, cost is over $1,000, and thus far lit- 
tle recourse has been had to outside help 
in this training, which represents one of 
the most pressing problems in the in- 
dustry. 

General chairman of the Institute, Rob- 
ert L. Shoemaker (Operadio), was in 
charge of preparation and conduct of the 
entire enterprise. His Board of Governors 
included: Robert E. Gaskins, Brunson 
Motley, Norman Grimm, Adolph Wert- 
heimer, Laurence Saltzman, H. H. Myers, 
M. L. Stoeppelwerth, John Dostal, and 
NAVA’s executive secretary Don White. 


FILM NEWS 
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how to help your 


students understand 


the news... 


... this year especially, when the news 
is so vital to their futures. 


Right now, as the school year begins, is the time 
to subscribe to the only filmstrip service that 
quickly puts into graphic, easy-to-understand 
terms the important issues of the day—The New 
York Times “Report on the News” filmstrips. 


This year, as in the past, The Times will issue 
eight filmstrips—one a month—on important 
topics in the news... illustrated with photo- 
graphs, maps, charts and graphics ...timed to 
reach you while the events they cover are still 
on the front pages. 


Each Times filmstrip contains from 50 to 60 
frames ...is accompanied by a teachers’ manual 
containing valuable supplementary information. 
Topics are announced on a month-to-month basis 
as the news develops and are presented without 
bias or slant. The world-wide newsrathering and 
photographic facilities of The Times, the largest 


of any publication, are employed in producing 
these filmstrips. 


Fill in the coupon below today. Send no money 
now. We will enter your subscription and bill 
you later. The cost: only $12.00 for the entire 
series (additional sets at same price). All film- 
strips are sold outright... become your prop- 
erty. They are suitable for presentation to all 
grades from upper elementary through Senior 
High School and college. They are 35 mm, 
designed for all standard filmstrip projectors. 


Fill in this coupon now to receive your 
October filmstrip promptly 


Current Affairs Films 
The New York Times 
Times Square, New York 18, N. Y. 


Please send me____sets of The New York Times 
filmstrips. (Each set is priced at $12.00 and 
consists of eight monthly filmstrips and accom- 
panying teachers’ manual.) 


Name 


School or board 


Address 


City. Zone 


State__ 
2 
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WHAT'S NEW... 


HEAVY DUTY PROJECTORS 


. . The Mitchell Camera 
Company of Glendale, Calif. 
and the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany of Rochester, N. Y. have both re- 
leased for distribution new Professional 
16mm. projectors. These machines are 
in the $4000. class and meant for either 
permanent or semi-permanent installa- 
tion. They come equipped with either 
the 1000 watt incandescent lamp or 
with arc. They also have many refine- 
ments found only on 35mm. theatre 
equipment and are designed for daily 
operation and continuous service. 


The new Eastman 16mm Projector, Model 25, is a 
new auditorium-type projector just developed by 
= Eastman Kodak _ Company. It is shown here 
is reported to deliver 
considerably more “light to the screen than pre- 
vious 16mm projections. 


TRI-PURPOSE 


... The Society for Visual Education, 
Inc., 1345 West Diversay Parkway, Chi- 
cago 14, Ill, has announced its new 
line of Tri-Purpose Instructor Projec- 
tors. The models come in 300, 500, 750 
and also the 1000-watt size. All have the 
same basic features and the operator of 
one model can operate any of the 
others. 


AUTOMATIC FILM DEVELOPING 
MACHINE 


. The Bridgamatic is a completely 
self-contained automatic film develop- 
ing machine manufactured by the S. O. 
S$. Cinema Supply Corp. of New York 
City. It has been designed with an eye 
to those organizations that could use a 
quick processing machine: in schools, 
for small commercial film studios and 
TV. stations. Anybody with the barest 
knowledge of processing techniques will 


TECHNICAL (alk 


REPETITIVE IMPACT and TELEVISION PRINCIPLES 


@ During the war, when Capt. W. C. 
Eddy was a Commanding Officer in charge 
of turning out radar technicians for the 
Navy, his specialty was high speed, high 
level training. To obtain that “repetitive 
impact” on which this training devel- 
oped, use was made of the looped film. 
As driven reels were not applicable, he 
improvised a motor. At that time, how- 
ever, there seemed no way of making a 
repetitive reel. 

Experimenting in this direction after 
the war, Capt. Eddy came up with a cart- 
ridge load (not a reel) which rotates a 
short length of film packaged like a book 
so that it is never necessary to touch the 
raw film. This can be used to convert any 
projector to repetitive and is either now 
on the market or shortly will be, at the 
nominal cost of less than $20. According 
to Capt. Eddy, this is “the first practical 
continuous film magazine available to 
the audio-visual field” and 10,000 are now 
in process of manufacture for school use. 
We understand that several film com- 
panies — among them, Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica and Coronet — are evincing in- 
terest in providing film. From Capt. 
Eddy we learned too, at the NAVA Con- 
vention, that Stevens College is even now 
developing a series of language “repeti- 
tives” of from 5 to 200 feet in length. We 
ourselves submitted to a repetitive “how- 
to-do-it” film lesson on knot-tying and 
found it to be very effective. 

Tinkering away at his radar and tele- 
vision parts plant in Michigan City, In- 
diana, Capt. Eddy has also come up with 
another invention he calls a Tele-Kit 
which the brochure of his company, Tele- 
vision Associates Inc., describes as “the 


ultimate in 16mm projection equipment 
for the teacher, lecturer or salesman.” 

By the use of television principles, it 
features daylight pictures (without dark- 
ening the room) on an 18 x 13 plastic 
screen. The operator can remain next to 
his machine and talk to the audience 
from the front of the room. Ordinary 
full-length 16mm film can be shown, then 
for review or special purpose, return can 
be made to any part of it. The same 
machine may also be used for the short 
repetitive film; and also, by remote stop- 
start control, as an illustrative light (not 
black) board for non-moving material. It 
is a self-contained projection unit too: 
in its same suitcase it carries the film; a 
self-contained screen; spare parts; such 
accessories as splicer, rewind reels, etc.; 
and certain maintenance tools. Com- 
pletely protable, it weighs 55-pounds; and 
has already interested the Navy, which 
is reported to have placed an order for 
500. What projector will be used as basis 
for these Navy Tele-Kits was not definitely 
settled when we spoke with Capt. Eddy 
at the Convention, though there was at 
the time some talk of the DeVry. The 
demonstrators shown to us were based 
on an RCA and a Natco. 

The idea of using a projector of the 
Tele-Kit type is by no means new but 
this is probably the first time that one 
has been offered to the public within the 
price range (i.e. $600, complete) . 


igned for both slide and movie projectors, this 
y table is simple to set up, adjusts from 2’ to 
more than 3’ height, claims to be vibration-free. " 
=~ a 13” x 10%" masonite top; nickel-plated, green- 
enamelled legs; folds has a convenient 
weighs 5 Ibs. is James H. Smith 
Sons Corp., Griffith, Ind. 


rite little difficulty with the Bridga- 
matic which can operate at speeds of 
15 to 30 feet per minute for straight 
16mm. models and but slightly slower 
for the combination 16mm. and 35mm. 
models. The average overall size is 6 ft. 
long, 2 ft. high by 2 ft. wide and the 
weight is 250 Ibs. It is shipped ready to 
plug in and operate with no rigging 
or erection costs. For further informa- 
tion write to S. O. S., 602 West 52nd 
St., New York 19. LEROY SYLVERST 


PROJECT -R- TABLE 
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PHOTOGRAPHICALLY SPEAKING... 


By Pat Lewis 


The Association of Documentary and 
Television Film Cameramen is a trade 
union association of film technicians in 
the idustrial, documentary and educa- 
tional fields. Through the efforts of all 
the members — men like Robert Flaherty, 
honorary President, ADTFC has main- 
tained high work standards since its in- 


ception in 1945. Association members are 
responsible for such fine films as HUMAN 
BEGINNINGS, LOUISIANA STORY, THE QUIET 
One and two Venice awards: DREAMS 
THat Money Can Buy and Its THE 
MAINE SARDINE . . . Pat Lewis, who is the 
union business agent, comes to ADTFC 
via radio and television publicity. 


@ September finds ADTFC members re- 
turning to New York from summer loca- 
tion work. With them they bring footage 
from Europe, South America, Canada; 
and a variety of stories and new experi- 
ences. ADTFC begins the Fall season with 
a new set of working rules, and a welcome 
to 


NEW MEMBERS 


@ Cameramen: Frank Gilligan, Joseph 
Sedita, Frederick Guarino, Marc Statler, 
Langdon Senick, Drummond Drury, Vin- 
cent Gerardo, Peter Garbarini, David 
Mage, Alfonso Burney 

@ Electricians: Max Kurz and Howard 
Block 

@ Soundmen: Robert Marshall and Wil- 
liam Smith and Apprentices: William 
Jones, George Beletsos, Berl Golub, Law- 
rence Gentile, Dominik Colucci, Joseph 
Christiano, Hugh Bell, Stanley Hirsch, 
Paul Oakley, Nathan Sperry, W. E. Dubov, 
Robert Burke, Jack Stein, Frank Esposito, 
Arthur Ross, Sam Glubin, Victor Chirco, 
William Aguiar, William Zurbas, Melvin 
Brown, Santo Nolfo, Albert Ammirato, 
Sam Gentile, Howard Bird, Amram Sche- 
yer, Louis Weiss, George Dakin, Andrew 
Guasto, Martin Bovey, Robert Sandbo, 
Melvin Gevanter, Kevork Derbavian, and 
Jerry Klein 


WHO’S DOING WHAT — 


@ Who owns Mt. Vernon? Nine out of 
ten people would answer, “The Govern- 
ment,” or perhaps “the State.” Very few 
know that in 1850 when a descendant of 
George Washington put this historic house 
up for sale, both the government and the 
State of Virginia turned down the offer. 
It was at that time that Anne Pamela 
Cunningham formed the Mt. Vernon Lad- 
ies’ Association, bought the house and 
property and started the restoration work 
which has made Mt. Vernon one of the 
most beautiful national shrines open to 
the public today. 

As part of the program of providing 
historical background to the thousands 
who flock to Mt. Vernon yearly, the Lad- 
ies’ Association will project a new educa- 
tional film, right on the premises. The 
film begins during the stormy period after 
the Revolutionary War—emphasizes Wash- 
ington’s struggle to keep the power of 
sovernment in the hands of the American 


September 1950 


people—ends with his death in 1799. 
Filmed without actors, the story is told 
through the house itself; the furniture, 
trees, old prints and letters. The relation- 
ship of the importance of this great man’s 
work to America of today is brought into 
sharp focus by the closing shots which 
bring the film to the present—Mt. Vernon, 
today. 

During production Director Willard 

Van Dyke (Affiliated Film Producers) , 
Cameraman Richard Leacock, and Elec- 
trician Kevin Smith (ADTFC) were quar- 
tered in a lovely old guest house. All 
services were put at the crew’s disposal— 
including a complete carpentry shop. The 
fact that the house remained open during 
the shooting of the film presented prob- 
lems, for the unit was forced to rope off 
one small section of it at a time. The film 
makers managed to fit into the environ- 
ment so well, however, that a visitor—no- 
ticing the camera and tripod standing on 
the lawn—remarked: “Take a look at 
Washington’s old surveying equipment!” 
@ Bert Shapiro is up in New England 
working as cameraman-director on a series 
in color which he is making for Film 
Chronicles (stories from the Old Testa- 
ment) . 
@ Juniok ACHIEVEMENT ACTIVITIES IN DE- 
TRoOIT is the title of a recently completed 
Frederick House production with Victor 
Solow, Cameraman; Jesse Paley, Assistant; 
Stanley Bleicher, Electrician, and William 
Schwartz, Sound. 


@ Tarcet Lasor, a film shot by ADTFC 
cameraman Leroy Sylverst and worked on 
by several other ADTFC members will be 
shown at a film festival at Antibes, France, 
this summer. Sponsored by the French 
government, the chief attractions of the 
festival will be the showing of films which 
the French government has gathered from 
all over the globe. Among new experi- 
mental works to be shown will be some in 
16mm by Pablo Picasso, versatile artist. 
@ Bert Spielfogel, cameraman for the 
New York City Film Unit, is shooting a 
60-minute film on water—New York’s fa- 
vorite topic. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIO with daylight facilities. 
23 x 35 22' coiling, 2 h2avy power lines, 240 amps 
each. For ren? day, week or month. Suit Stop-Motion 
Work. Phone WA 93-0722 or write Box News, 
112 West 48th Street, New York 19, 


Something New! 


The §.0.S. 
TRADING POST 


Your idle or surplus equipment may 
fill the bill for another producer or lab. 
Tell S.O.S. what you've got, whether 
for rent or sale, and we'll offer it to a 
receptive customer. NO CHARGE 
FOR THIS SERVICE. 


Send for 1950 Listing showing hundreds 
of wonderful buys! 
AGENTS FOR: Acme Animation - Blue Seal 
Recorders - Bridgamatic Developers - Depue 
Printers - Fearless Dollies - Auricon 16mm line - 
Hallen Magnetic Recorders - Magnecorders - 
Smith Viewfinders - Colortran Lites - Bodde 
Screens - Hollywood Printers - Zoomar Cine 
Balowstar Lens - Kinevox Synchronous Mag- 
netic Recorders - Mole Richardson Lighting. 


Many Items Available on Time Payments 
US YOUR LIST 
UIREMENTS. 


om S. O. S. assures Top Quality 
and Lowest Possible Prices— 
a combination that cannot be 
beat. 24 years of strict adher- 
ence to square dealing. 


AA 


University 
Film Producers Association 


$.0. CinemaSupplyCorp. 


Dept. S, 602 W. 52 ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


WARNING! 


Simpex Co. Inc. announces that it 
is the sole owner of distribution rights 
to the motion picture, “THERESE 
MARTIN”, also distributed under ihe 
title, “THE LITTLE FLOWER”, for the 
United States, Cuba, Venezuela, 
Colombia and Mexico. Said motion 
picture was produced by Atlantic 
Film of Paris, France and stars lrene 
Corday, Lucien Galas and Made- 
leine Soria Aimos. It was directed 
by Maurice de Canonge and writien 
by Henri Dupuy Mazuel and Maurice 
Gleize. Any exhibition or distribu- 
tion by persons without written 
authority from Simpex Co. Inc. con- 
stitutes a violation of its property 
rights and will be prosecuted to the 
full extent of the law. 


All outstanding prints must be reported 
and returned to 


SIMPEX CO., INC. 
1564 Broadway 
‘New York 19, N. Y. 
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3 New Art Films... 


1. FINGERPAINTING 
TECHNIQUES 


Ruth Summers shows how the 
average person, without artistic 
talent, can find artistic expression. 
This demonstration will stimulate a 
genuine interest in fingerpainting 
and convince even the most skepti- 
cal that anyone can enjoy painting. 
Both elementary and advanced art 
classes will find this film useful. A 
Johnson Hunt production. 


2. ART IN OUR WORLD 
3. ARTIST AND NATURE 


Designed to help you become 
aware of opportunities in your en- 
vironment for enjoying art, to in- 
spire you to find experience which 
will help you to see, understand, 
and use art in your own living, to 
stimulate original thinking and cre- 
ativeness. An appreciation film 
produced by Paul Burnford in col- 
laboration with Virginia Purcell of 
Chapman College. 


EACH FILM: 11 minutes running time. 
Color $90.00 


RENTAL RATES: $4.50 each for 1 to 3 days 
For prints and full information write to: 


BAILEY FILMS, INC. 


P. O. BOX 2528 HOLLYWOOD 28, CAL. 


NEW FILMS ABOUT CHINA 


© CHINESE JADE CARVING 
© HANGCHOW—CHINA’S GARDEN CITY 
© A TOWN BY THE YANGTZE 


NEW CATALOG AVAILABLE 


for 
information: 


CHINA FILM 
ENTERPRISES 


OF AMERICA 
Dept. FN 


11 W. 42nd St. 
N. Y. 18, N. Y. 
BR 9-7727 


Pictured Classroom Action 


service training sessions. 


through the school system, he said. 
Library Grows 


many of which still can be used. 


Schools Expand Visual Education 


NEW PICTURES AID TEACHER TRAINING 

Visual education facilities for in-service teacher training and an improved film 
library card catalogue system have been added to the Toledo Public School 
system’s 12-year-old visual education department. 

The pictorial aids for teacher training are the result of the assignment of Edith 
Militzer, former Auburndale School principal, to research in teaching techniques 
last year, according to George Hammersmith, department director. 


Miss Militzer and Mr. Hammersmith made picture records of good classroom 
programs in action and 400 of the photographs have been made into slides which 
will be available for professional meetings, faculty conferences and similar in- 


Miss Militzer will become principal at Sherman School this fall. However, Mr. 
Hammersmith has introduced the staff of elementary supervisors to the camera 
and he believes it will become standard equipment for their inspection trips 


The visual education library has grown from a couple dozen motion pictures 
and a slide collection to the present 950 sound motion pictures and 150 slide 
films and sets. The collection covers every subject area in the schools’ curriculum 
and every building now is equipped with projection machines. 

A pioneering effort in the direction of the visual education department was 
made more than 25 years ago by Morrison Van Cleve, now a DeVilbiss High 
School faculty member. He collected 70 sets of slides for use in the school system, 


Front Page News From The Toledo Blade, 8/4,'50 


NEW “ONE-WORLD” MONEY 


@ Speaking at the banquet which closed 
the convention of the Film Council of 
America in Chicago last month, M. J. 
Zukerman of UNESCO's Paris office ex- 
plained and asked cooperation for this 
international “coupon money” plan which 
is making it possible for “soft currency” 
countries to buy books and other educa- 
tional materials from “hard currency” 
countries like the United States. 


Started a little more than one year ago, 
the scheme—developed by UNESCO and 
the Film Council of America as a means 
of by-passing foreign exchange difficulties 
—has distributed in excess of $500,000 
worth of coupons. UNESCO acts as the 
clearing house, and films have recently 
been added to the list of “educational, 
cultural and/or scientific materials” which 
may be purchased in this manner. To date 
12 countries have joined. The first coupons 


were used by the Government of Egypt, 
to buy a group of medical films from En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., which 
company is making an Egyptian sound- 
track for this particular shipment. 

Mr. Zuckerman announced that, since 
Information Circular No. 2 was issued, 
Canada and France have joined the Film 
Coupon Scheme; also Indonesia, Pakistan, 
Thailand and Union of South Africa. 
Other participants are Belgium, Burma, 
Czechoslovakia, Egypt, Hungary, India, 
Israel, Italy, Netherlands, Switzerland, 
United Kingdom, and U. S. A. At an in- 
formal meeting on the Scheme held at 
Florence in June, 21 nations were repre- 
sented. 

Explanatory documents are available, 
together with coupons ranging from 25- 
cents to $100. Address Mr. J. Zuckerman, 
Head of The Clearing House for Publi- 
cations, Libraries Division, UNESCO, 19 
Avenue Kleber, Paris 16e., France. 


99 University Place 


A film about labor — 


© for the classroom 
© for adult discussion 
©@ what a union IS and DOES 


24 min. Sale $60 = Rental $4 


Request free guide, preview print 


FILM DIVISION, TEXTILE WORKERS UNION OF 


AMERICA, CIO 
New York 3, N. Y. 
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FREE SLIDEFILMS 
Ask for free brochure describing New, 1950 edition of 
the Educators Guide To Free Slidefilms—Available for 
$3.00 on 30 day approval. 


EDUCATORS PROGRESS SERVICE 
FN Randolph, Wisconsin 


FACTS 


e train projectionists 
eset up projector 
e achieve better projection 
Il min. Sale $50 Rental $2.50 
International Film Bureau, Inc. 
6 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 2 
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TECHNICAL AND CARTOON ANIMATION 
Black and White or Color— 16 or 35 mm 


for 
TELEVISUAL, THEATRICAL AND NON-THEATRICAL 


Complet PRODUCTIONS 


SLIDE FILMS © SPECIAL EFFECTS 


115 WEST 45th STREET Phone: Circle 6-0951 -2-3-4 New York (19), N. Y. 


Mr. Sponsor : 
= 


Your Client’s “Product Color” Must Be 
Maintained in your motion picture prints! 


Only the ability to Color-Correct® in 
printing can give that assurance! 


COLOR 
SERVICE 
CO., Inc. 


115 WEST 45th STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
JUdson 6-0853 


*COLOR CORRECT means the ability to change the color aspect of one scene 
without effecting ANOTHER . . . AND ONLY THAT! 


COLOR SERVICE CO., Inc. does COLOR CORRECT 
Step-Printing of the Highest Quality—and at no increase 
in cost. Send us your film and see the difference! 
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FILMS 


isla READING - COMMUNITY STUDY | ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


SOCIAL STUDIES - SCIENCE - ART - CONDUCT 


AND BEHAVIOR - HEALTH AND SAFETY FILMSTRIP 
HOLIDAYS - TRANSPORTATION - MATHE-. 


MATICS - COMMUNICATION - AMERICAN | 
HISTORY - CITIZENSHIP - ENGLISH - BIO- ENCYCLOPEDIA 
GRAPHICAL AMERICANA - MANY LANDS, — 
MANY PEOPLES * 
“a 337 Full-color Filmstrips 
This successful Encyclopedia Plan of group pur- covering more than : 
chasing makes it possible for schools to obtain ° -° 
$1101.90 worth of films for only $505.50. 40 Individual Study Areas 
Portions of the Encyclopedia may be purchased in- 8 in 
dividually at slightly higher cost. You may also rent Primary — Elementary 
Thousands of schools cre using these integrated film- Junior High School 
strips. ‘ 
Grades 
* 
You may have a free preview of the complete * 


Encyclopaedia without cost or obligation. Just 


fill in the coupon below. ' A Balanced Filmstrip P, rogram 
----------. of Integrated Sets Based 
| Upon The Curriculum 
— PREPARED BY EDUCATORS 


Curriculum Films, Inc. 
41-17, Crescent Street 

Long Island City 1, Y. 
Please arrange for us to receive, without | 
obligation, your complete Encyclopaedia of 
filmstrips for preview. 


— PRODUCED BY SPECIALISTS 


films and apply the rental against the purchase price. 
I 
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